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BIRTHPLACE OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 
CASTLE AT PALAISE, NORMANDY. 
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rises abruptly from the vale below, presenting 
an extensive line of buildings, mixed with 
trees, flanked towards the east by the vene- 
rable remains of the Castle. e name 
Falaise denotes the position of the town: 
Mr. Dawson Turner supposes it to be a modi- 
fication of the German word fels, a rock ; 
falsia, in modern Latinity, and falaise, in 
French, signifying a rocky shore. 

The origin of the Castle may safely be 
referred to remote antiquity, the time, most 
probably, of the earliest Norman dukes. It 
1s situated on a bold and very lofty rock, 
broken into fantastic masses, and covered 
with luxuriant vegetation. The keep is of 
excellent masonry; the stones are accurately 
squared, and put together with great neat- 
ness, and the arches are turned clearly and 
distinetly. Some parts of the wall towards 
the interior court are built of the dark stone 
of the country, disposed in a zig-zag, or, as it 
is more cena called, in : Soking-bons 
direction ; the buttresses, or rather piers, are 
of small proj 
upper stury, destroyed about sixty years since, 
was ofa different style of architecture; accord- 
ing to an old print, it terminated with a large 
battlement, and bartizan towers at the angles. 
The dungeon was formerly divided into several 
apartments. The second, or principal story 
of the keep now forms a single square room, 
about 50 feet wide, lighted by circular headed 
windows, each divided into two by a short 
and central massy pillar, whose capital is 
altogether Norman. On one of the capitals 
is sculptured a child leading a lamb, a repre- 
sentation, as it is foolishly said, of the Con- 
queror, whom tradition alleges to have been 
born in the apartment to which this window 
belonged. 

Connected with the dungeon by a stone 
staircase is a small apartment, very much 
dilapidated, but still retaining a portion of its 
ériginal facing of Caen stone. It was from 
the window of this apartment, as the story 
commonly goes. that Duke Robert first saw 
the beautiful Arlette, drawing water from the 
stream below, and was enamoured of her 
charms. Another version of the tale is that 
the Duke saw Arlette, on his return from the 
chase, washing linen in a brook with her 
companions; that he was smitten with her 
beauty, and wishing to have her for his mis- 
tress, sent (says a chvanieler in verse,) one of 
his most discreet cavaliers to make proposals 
to the family. The father at first received 
such pro with disdain; but, on reflec- 
tion, he consulted one of his brothers, who 
was a hermit in the neighbouring forest, and 
a man of great reputation for seigians the 
religious ‘man was of opinion that the will of 
the powerful man should be done in all things; 
and thus the matter was settled. A third 
story relates that the rencontre took place as 
Robert was returning from the chase, with 
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his mind full of anger against the inhabitants 
of Falaise, for having presumed to kill the 
deer which he had commanded should be 
preserved for his royal pastime. In this 
offence, the curriers of the town had borne 
the greatest share, and they were, therefore, 
principally marked out for punishment. But, 

mately for them, Arlette, the daughter of 
one Verpray, the most culpable of the num. 
ber, met the offended Duke, while riding 
through the street, and with her beauty so 
fascinated him, that she not only obtained 
the pardon of her father and his associates, 
but became his mistress, and continued so as 
long as he lived. The fruit of their union 
was William the Conqueror, whose illegiti- 
mate birth, and the low extraction of his 
mother, served on more than one occasion as 
a pretext for conspiracies against his throne, 
and were frequently the subject of personal 
mortification to himself. 

The walls in this part of the Castle are 
from eight to nine feet thick. A portion of 
them has been hollowed out, so as to form a 
couple of small rooms. 

albot’s tower, thus called for having been 
built by that general, in 1430, and the two 
subsequent years, is connected with the keep 
by means of a long passage. It is more than 
100 feet high, and is a beautiful piece of 
masonry, as perfect, apparently, as on the 
day when it was erected, and as firm as the 
rock on which it stands. This tower is 
ascended by a staircase concealed within the 
substance of the walls, whose thickness is 
from 13 to 16 feet. Another aperture in 
them serves for a well, which thus commu- 
nicates with every apartment in the tower. 

The walls and towers which encircle the 
keep are of much later date; the principal 
fateway is pointed. Immediately on enter. 
ing is seen the very ancient chapel, dedicated 
to St. Priscus, or, as he is called, St. Prix: 
This building has been much altered. Henry V? 
repaired it in 1418, and it has been since 
dilapidated and restored. A pile of buildings 
beyond, wholly modern in the exterior, is now 
inhabited as a seminary or college. 

Altogether the Castle is a noble ruin. It 
possesses an impressive character of strength, 
which is much increased by the extraordinary 
freshness of the masonry. The fosses are 
planted with lofty trees, which shade and 
intermingle with the towers and ramparts, 
and group on every side with picturesque 
beauty. The outline of the Castle is egg- 
shaped ; and the following are its dimensions, 
according to M. in: le » 270 feet ; 
mean width, 420: quantity of ground con- 
Sinet within the walls, two acres and a 


PeiThe childhood of William was passed 
within this Castle. He was only seven years 
of age, when Robert, his father, made a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem to atone for his sins 
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The Normans wished to detain him,. repre- 
senting to him that it would not be well for 
them to be left without a chief. Robert 
ba a that he would not leave them without 
a lord, and offered them his little son as his 
successor. The Normans did as the Duke 
proposed, because (says the chronicler,) they 
found it convenient; they swore fealty to the 
child, and placed their hands in his. But 
several chiefs, and especially the relations of 
the former dukes, protested against this elec- 
tion, saying that an illegitimate was not 
worthy to command the sons of the Danes. 
The friends of William made war upon them, 
and conquered them, with the assistance of 
the King of France. 

William, as he advanced in age, grew in 
favour with his isans; and some inte- 
resting traits of his youth are recorded. The 
day when he for the first time put on armour, 
and mounted a war-horse, was an occasion of 
rejoicing in Normandy. He occupied himself 
with military concerns from his boyhood, and 
in his youth made war upon Bnittany and 
Anjou. What a presage was this of his 
future life of tyrannical cruelty; though it 
may be said that the soldier boy was flattered 
by the indiscreet applause of a feudal age. 
William was passionately fond of fine horses, 
especially those which bore proper names to 
distinguish their genealogy ; and had them 
brought (say his contemporaries,) from Gas- 
cony, Auvergne, and Spain. The young 
son of Robert and Arlette was ambitious an 
vindictive to excess. He impoverished his 
father’s family to enrich his relatives by his 
mother’s side. He often’ punished, in a san- 
guinary manner, the railleries which the dis- 
honour of his birth drew upon him. One 
day when he was attacking the town of 
Alengon, the besieged were imprudent enough 
to shout to him from the walls, “ La peau ! 
la peau! a la peau!” at the same time 
beating some hides, in allusion to the trade 
of the citizen of Falaise who was William’s 

dfather. William immediately had the 

and hands of all the prisoners he had 
taken cut off and thrown by his slingers into 
the town. 

The life of William, to the battle of Hast- 
ings, Sep. 28, 1066, presents too many inte- 
testing incidents to be crowded into our 
columns; as do the next twenty-one years, to 
his death, at Rouen, Sep. 10, 1087. This 
event was hastened by circumstances which 
happily have few parallels in history; but 
remorse overtook “the Conqueror” in his 
last moments. He sent money to the con. 
vents and the poor of England, to purchase 
temission (says an old poets) for all the rob- 
beries he had committed ; and, on his death- 
bed, when disposing of the ill-gotten spoils 
of his cruel career, he is re to have 


said: “ As for the kingdom of England, I 
bequeath it to no one; for it was not be- 
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queathed to me; I acquired it by force and 
at the cost of blood. I leave it in the hands 
of God—only wishing that my son William, 
who has been submissive to me in all things, 
may obtain it, if he piease God and prosper.” 
William Rufus did not wait for the death of 
his father, but started for England, to endea- 
vour to get himself named king. At sunrise, 
on Sep. 10, King William was awakened 
the sound of , and asked what it meant. 
He was told that they were ringing for the 
morning service at the church of St. Mary. 
He lifted up his hands, saying, “ I commend 
myself to my lady, Mary, the holy mother of 
God,” and almost instantly expired. Mark 
the revolting sequel, in accordance with times 
when might triumphed over right. The at- 
tendants who had passed the might with the 
king, seeing that he was dead, hastily mount- 
ed their horses, and rode off to take care of 
their property. The serving men and vassals 
of inferior rank, when their superiors had fled, 
carried off the arms, vessels, clothes, linen, 
and other movables, and fled likewise, leaving 
the corpse naked on the floor. Alas! then 
indeed was “ the desolater desolate.” 

The incidents of the funeral of the Con- 
queror having been already quoted in our 
Miscellany,* need not be repeated here. The 
royal corpse, as the reader may recollect, was 
conveyed to the church of St. Stephen’s, at 
Caen, and placed in a sarcophagus tomb. 
Rufus likewise raised a superb monument to 
his father’s memory. But the tomb was twice 
violated, and the son’s tribute despoiled, and 
razed to the ground ; the coffin was dug up, 
and the bones of the Conqueror were, for a 
time, kept in the Abbey of St. Stephen, but 
eventually Jost, save a thigh-bone, over which 
the monument represented in the subjoined 
Cut, was erected in the choir of the church of 
St. Stephen, in the year 1642. It was, how- 
ever, considered an incumbrance, and re- 
moved in 1742, when a flat stone was placed 
in front of the high altar, with a Latin in- 
scription of two-and-twenty lines: part of 
which was composed by Thomas, Archbishop 
of York, and was engraved upon the original 
monument, as well as upon a plate of gilt- 
copper, which was found within the sepulchre 
when it was first opened: the latter part of 
the inscription describes the removal of the 
tomb in 1642, which led to the present stone 
being laid. William had been a liberal bene- 
factor to the foundation of St. Stephen’s; but 
the occurrence of the word “ clementissimi,” 
in the first line of the inscription on the 
monument of 1642, is a specimen of servility 
to kingcraft, which has scarcely been exceeded 

® See Mirror, vol. xx. p. 13. By the way, it is 
but late justice to mention that the article to which 
we refer, entitled Funeral of William the Conqueror, 
received from our Co! ot J. S. R. has been 
copied verbatim from Mr. Dawson’s Letters from 
Normandy, and that without a line of acknow- 
ledgment. 
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by any monumental flattery within recol- 
lection.* 


MADAGASCAR. 
(Concluded from page 167.) 

Noruine particular transpired on the island 
until about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when the pirates who had long in- 
fested the seas, formed an establishment at 
the isle of St. Mary, on the north-east coast of 
agascar. Here they rendered themselves 
so formidable to the India trade by their 
daring attacks and the valuable prizes which 
they took, that the merchants determined to 
put a stop to their depredations and a combi- 
nation was entered into in Europe to scour 
the seas of those depredators. The enter- 
prise was successful—and, being pursued to 
their haunts by a large armament, the pirates 
set fire to their ships and fled to the main 
land. Here they were protected by the 
natives, with whom they had _ ingratiated 
themselves by the trade they carried on with 
their prize goods—avoiding at the same time 
all interference with political affairs. Being 
thus driven upon their resources, they intro- 
duced a system which has eatailed upon 
Madagascar evils of the most frightful nature. 
This was the slave trade. Many previous 
attemp's had been made by the colonists to 
induce the natives to sell the prisoners taken 
in war, but without effect. But in a war 
between two of the provinces, instigated by 
the pirates, one of the contending parties 
having expended their ammunition, they were 
prevailed on to exchange their prisoners for a 
fresh supply. This principle, once adopted, 
led to retaliation, and thus that dreadful 
scourge became the constant practice in 
Madagascar, and fresh wars were continually 
engaged in for the of obtain- 
ing slaves. The pirates themselves felt the 
immediate effects of it. They who a few 
months before were the curse of the mer- 
chants were now courted by Europeans of all 
nations; being employed as agents in this 
infernal traffic, which has nearly ever since 
desolated that beautiful country and deluged 
it with the blood of its infatuated inhabitants. 
The next attempt of the French to colonize 
Madagascar was in 1745, when the East 
India Company sent M. Gosse to take pos- 
session of Isle St. Mary, in theirname. John 
Harre was the chief of that place, and of 
Foule Point, on the opposite coast. The 
former he had left to the care of his mother 
and sister Betie. Gosse having offended the 
® This bo ers is given at length in the second 
volume of Mr. Dawson Turner’s Letters from Nor- 
mandy, to which valuable work we are indebted for 
the original of the annexed view of the Castle of 
Falaise, and part of the description. In our brief 
notiees of the Conqueror’s early life and death we 
have also been assisted by Mr. Turner’s valuable 
work, and by the History of the Conquest of Eng- 
land by the Normans, fcom the French of A. Thierry, 

a work of unwearied research, 
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mother by his attentions to the daughter, 
who was a pretty, lively lass, the old lady 
raised an accusation against the French of 
having violated the sanctity of her husband’s 
tomb for the sake of the treasure it contained. 
True or, false, this charge so incensed the 
natives, that they doomed them to destruc. 
tion; and so secret and certain was their 
revenge, that on Christmas eve, 1754, when 
the French were unsuspectingly at their 
devotions, the islanders rose in a body and 
massacred every man. 

When this event became known at the 
Isle of France, the governor sent a force to 
lay waste the Isle St. Mary with fire and 
sword, which was executed to the letter. The 
old queen was killed, and Betie taken pri- 
soner—but she fully exculpated herself from 
all share in the massacre. The French had 
now wreaked their vengeance, but the conse- 
quences were nearly as disastrous to them- 
selves as to the natives. All the supplies at 
the isle of France, as well as those required 
by the East India ships, were derived from 
Madagascar; and such was the terror inspired 
in the inhabitants that they fled to the inte- 
rior, and trade was completely at a stand. 
They, therefore, employed Betie and one 
Bigorne, a soldier in the Company’s service, 
and who possessed considerable influence 
with the natives, to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, which, after many delays, was 
effected. A cabar, or conference, was held, 
the usual ceremonies gone through, and 
trade once more resumed its accustomed 
channel. 

In 1767, another attempt was made hy 
M. Maudave to establish a colony upon diffe- 
rent principles, namely those of conciliation 
and mutual advantage; but these did not 
suit the spirit of the French government; 
they denounced them as “ false principles 
which they could neither support nor sanction,” 
and M. Maudave relinquished the under- 
taking and returned to Europe. A propo- 
sition was soon after made to the celebrated 
Count Benyowsky to make another attempt. 
Bold and speculative, Benyowsky possessed 
much of that talent which was calculated to 
inspire awe and command respect amongst 
the uncivilized natives; and had he been 
supported by the French government in a 
suitable manner, it is probable that during 
his life, at least, the enterprise would have 
been very advan toFrance. But that 
narrow and jealous policy upon which the 
government invariably acted towards its colo- 
nies, together with the positive hostility of 
the authorities at the Isle of France, ren- 
dered the undertaking abortive as far as 
France was concerned. Benyowsky, finding 
he could neither obtain the needful supplies, 
nor satisfy the French court, and that the 
jealousy of the merchants at the Isle of France 
induced them to thwart him in all his plans, 
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threw off his allegiance to France and de- 
clared himself Souzeraine of Mad ar, 
having, as he pretended, discovered that he 
was descended from the wife of one of their 
kings, who had been carried to the Isle of 
France. The chiefs of the country appear to 
have acquiesced in this arrangement, and had 
he remained on the island, it is probable he 
would have succeeded to his wishes. But 
he sailed to Europe, and the charm that sup- 
ported his pretensions was thus dissolved ; and 
upon his return, in 1786, a vessel was sent 
out from the Isle of France with troops and 
orders to take him dead oralive. They soon 
landed, and before he could get the natives 
to rally round him, in the first skirmish he 
was shot through the heart. With this 
event ended the last attempt of the French to 
colonize Madagascar. 

After Benyowsky’s death, the intercourse 
with the island was confined to commercial 
transactions, chiefly the slave trade, which 
continued to be carried on to a large extent, 
by the French and other nations. France, 
however, had not lost sight of this valuable 
island, for the possession of which, as a de- 
pendency, she was still ambitious. In 1792, 
the National Assembly sent M. Lescallier to as- 
certain whether it was possible to re-establish 
their influence and authority. He found the 
chiefs friendly, and appeared to think that a 
colony on liberal principles would succeed. 
The events in Europe, however, occupied the 
attention and resources of France, to the 
exclusion of so distant an object at that period. 
But in the short peace of 1801, Bory de St. 
Vincent was sent by Buonaparte on a similar 
errand, Napoleon being desirous of supplying 
the loss occasioned by the emancipation of 
St. Domingo from the French yoke. In his 
memoir, Bory de St. Vincent expatiates 
largely on the superiority of Madagascar over 
St. Domingo, and on the uselessness of re- 
taining Bourbon and Mauritius without it; 
he also talks as coolly of distributing the 
lands of this independent island among those 
Americans who had lost their property by the 
revolution and were dependent on the French 
government for support, as if Madagascar 
was in their possession. A better fate, how- 
ever, began to dawn upon that island. The 
war in Europe again broke out, and the 
British succeeding, in 1810, in taking pos- 
session of the isles of France and Bourbon, 
which gave them a direct influence at Ma- 
dagascar, detachments were sent to take 
possession of the trading posts previous! 
occupied there by the French. The Englis 
had long been in favour with the natives, 
and on this occasion they were received with 
gteat satisfaction by the chiefs. At the 
peace of 1814, a proclamation was issued by 
Governor Farquhar, taking possession of 

adagascar in the name of his Britannic 
Majesty, as one of the dependencies of the 
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Mauritius; the principal object of which was 
to extend to that island the abolition of the 
slave trade, which had taken place, wherever 
British influence extended. The following 
year, an unfortunate accident took place 
which occasioned the massacre of a party of 
British who had fixed an establishment at 
Pont Louquez. But the chiefs were so far 
from being accessory to this massacre, that 
they soon after apprehended the one con- 
cerned in it; and having put him on his 
trial, he was convicted and executed. 

It may be supposed that the intercourse 
which had for so long a series of years exist- 
ed between these islanders and Europeans, 
had ‘gradually produced an effect upon the 
manners of the former. In those parts imme- 
diately in the neighbourhood of the trading 
establishments, civilization was beginning to 
extend itself, as far as the arts and conve- 
niences of life were concerned ; and achannel 
was thus prepared for the more important 
alterations resulting from British influence. 
A large proportion of the island was, in fact, 
under the dominion of Radama, whom we 
have mentioned in a former part of this sketch, 
This chief, or king, was a man of extraordinary 
strength of fre. and perseverance. About 
80 years of age, he was cheerful, intelligent, 
and active. Determined to effect the civili- 
zation of Mad car, he seized every oppor- 
tunity afforded’ by his connexion with. the 
British ; and perceiving that the slave trade 
presented insuperable difficulties, he prevailed 
on his people to yield to the wishes of the 
British government expressed by their agent 
Mr. Hastie, and agree to abolish the trade 
for ever, on condition that ten 
youths should be educated in England, and 
that artisans, mechanics, and missionaries, 
were sent from thence to Mad ar to 
instruct the natives in the civil arts of life, to 
teach them Christianity, and to introduce a 

neral system of education. All these ob- 
jects were happily accomplished about the 
year 1821, and civilization is now rapidly 
spreading throughout the island. The mis- 
sionaries, who have been sent out by the 
London Missionary Society, have succeeded 
in gaining the respect and confidence of the 
people. Schools have been established, and 
notwithstanding the death of Radama, sub- 
sequent political chi $ are multiplying 
in every quarter of the island. At this time, 
thousands of natives, young and old, are 
under instruction, and native teachers are 
continually sent into fresh districts, so that 
the beneficial effects of education will in a 
few years be felt throughout the whole island. 
These changes will be hailed with pleasure 
by every philanthropist, while the political 
economist will see a sure foundation laid for 
the future operations of commerce, on an 
island rich in the extreme in almost every 
commodity common to both hemispheres, 
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TURKISH LAWYERS. 


Tue following curious anecdote is told, in 
the Negaristan, of a famous lawyer of Bag- 
dad, called Abu Joseph: it marks several 
peculiarities in the Mohammedan law, and 
displays some casuistical ingenuity in adapt- 
ing them to the views of his clients. The 
Caliph, Haroun Al Raschid, had taken a 
fancy for a female slave belonging to his 
brother Ibrahim ; he offered to purchase her, 
but Ibrahim, though willing to please his 
sovereign, had sworn that he would neither 
sell nor give her away. As all parties wished 
to remove this difficulty, Abu Joseph was 
consulted, who advised Ibrahim to give his 
brother one-half of the slave, and to se// him 
the other. Happy to be relieved from this 
embarrassment, the Caliph ordered 30,000 
dinars for the moiety of the slave, which 
Ibrahim, as a mark of his acknowledgment, 
presented to the a" But a second diffi- 
culty now arose. e Moslem law prohibits 
all commerce between a man and the wife or 
concubine of his brother, till she has been 
re-married and divorced by a third person. 
Abu Joseph advised the Caliph to marry her 
to one of his slaves, who, for a sum of money, 
would be easily induced to repudiate her on 
the spot. The ceremony was performed; but 
the slave, falling in love with his handsome 
spouse, could not be persuaded to consent 
to a separation. Here was a strange and un- 
expected dilemma; for, despotic as the 
Caliph was, he durst not compel him. But 
Abu Joseph soon discovered an expedient: 
he desired the Caliph to make a present to 
the lady of her new husband, which virtually 
dissolved the marriage ; as no woman, by the 
Mohammedan law, can be the wife of her 
own slave. Overjoyed that the gordian knot 
was thus so ingeniously unloosed, the Caliph 
gave him 10,000 dinars; and the fair slave, 
receiving a considerable present from her 
royal lover, presented him with 10,000 more ; 
so that Abu Joseph, in a few hours, found 
his fees amount to 50,000 dinars, or nearly 
25,0002. FEerNanpo. 


LAW ANECDOTES. 
Wuen Mr. John Clerk (afterwards Lord 
Eldin) was at the bar, he was remarked for 
the sang froid with which he treated the 
ju one occasion, a junior counsel, 
on hearing their lordships give judgment 
against his client, exclaimed that “ he was 
surprised at such a decision.” This was 
construed into a contempt of court, and he 
was ordered to attend at the bar next morning. 
Fearful of the consequences, he consulted his 
friend John Clerk, who told him to be per- 


* Or Gallery of Pictures, consisting of historical 
anecdotes in prose and verse. 
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fectly at ease, for he would apologize for him 
in a way that would avert auy unpleasant 
result. Accordingly, when the name of the 
delinquent was called, John Clerk rose and 
coolly addressed the assembled tribunal: 
“ T am very sorry, my lords, that my youn, 
friend has so far forgotten himself as to treat 
your honourable bench with dis t; he 
is extremely penitent, and you will kindly 
ascribe his unintentional irsult to his igno- 
tance. You must see at once that it did 
originate in that. He said he was surprised 
at the decision of your lordships! Now, if 
he had not been very ignorant of what takes 
place in this court every day—had he known 
you but half so long as I have done, he would 
not be surprised at anything you did.” 


Lord Chief Justice Holt, when a young 
man was very dissipated, and belonged toa 
club of wild fellows, most of whom took an 
infamous course of life. When his lordship 
was engaged at the Old Bailey, a man was 
convicted of a highway robbery, whom the 
judge remembered to have been one of his 
old companions. Moved by curiosity, Holt, 
thinking the prisoner did not know him, 
asked what had become of his old associates? 
The culprit, making a low bow, and fetching 
a deep sigh, replied, “ Ah, my lord, they are 
all hanged but your lordship and 1 !” 


Sir Thomas More‘ being Lord Chancellor 
of England, observes Baker, in his Chronicle, 
at the same time that his father was a judge 
of the King’s Bench, he would always, at 
his going to Westminster, go first to the 
King’s Bench, and ask his father’s blessing 
before he went to sit in Chancery.—W. G. C. 
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HABITS OF THE JACK DAW, 
By Charles Waterton, Esq. 

Tus lively bird is the constant friend and 
companion of the rook, in our part of York- 
shire, for nine months out of twelve; and, I 
think, there is no doubt but that it would re 
main with the rook for the other three if it 
only had that particular kind of convenience 
for incubation which its nature, for reasons 
totally unknown to us, seems to require. 

Though the jackdaw makes use of the 
same kind of materials for building as those 
which ate found in the nest of the rook; 
though it is, to all appearance, quite as hardy 
a bird; and —— it passes the night, ex- 
posed to the chilling cold and rains of win- 
ter, on the leafless branches of the lofty elm; 
till, when the period for incubation arrives, it 
bids farewell to those exposed heights where 
the rook remains to hatch its young, and be- 
takes itself to the shelter which 1s afforded 
in the holes of steeples, towers, and trees. 
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Perhaps there is no instance in the annals of 
ornithology which tells of the jackdaw ever 
building its nest in the open air.. Wishing 
to try whether these two congeners could not 
be induced to continue the year throughout 
in that bond of society which, I had observed, 
was only broken during incubation, I made 
a commodious cavity in an aged elm, just at 
the place where it had lost a mighty limb, 
some forty years ago, in a tremendous gale 
of wind which laid prostrate some of the 
finest trees in this part of Yorkshire. At the 
approach of breeding-time, a pair of jack- 
daws took possession of it, and reared their 
young in shelter; while the rooks performed 
a similar duty on the top of the same tree, 
exposed to all the rigours of an English 
spring. This success induced me to appro- 
priate other conveniences for the incubation 
of the jackdaw: and I have now the satis- 
faction to see an uninterrupted fellowship 
exist, the year throughout, between the jack- 
daw and the rook. 

Those who are of opinion that birds are 
gifted with a certain portion of reasoning, 
superior to that which is usually denominated 
instinct, will have cause for reflection, should 
they ever examine the materials of a jack- 
daw’s nest, or pay any attention to the mode 
by which the bird tries to introduce those 
materials into the hole. The jackdaw inva- 
riably carries into it a certain quantity of 
sticks, fully as thick as those which are made 
use of by the rook. Now, it always occurs to 
us that the rook conveys sticks up to the 
branches of a tree in order to make a kind of 
frame which may support the inner parts of 
the nest. But why should the jackdaw de- 
posit a large heap of strong sticks in the 

le which is already calculated to support 
every kind of material proper for a nest ? 
Then, again: how the act itself of introducing 
those apparently useless sticks causes us to 
suspend our judgment, before we finally con- 
elude that the bird is endowed with any sort 
of reasoning superior to what is commonly de- 
nominated the instinct of brutes! You may 
see the jackdaw trying, for a quarter of an 
hour, to get a stick into the hole; while every 
attempt will be futile, because, the bird hav- 
ing laid hold of it by the middle, it is neces- 
sarily thrown at right angles with the body ; 
and the daw cannot possibly perceive that 
the stick ought to be nearly parallel with its 
body, before it can be conveyed into the hole. 
Fatigued at length with repeated efforts, and 
completely foiled in its numberless attempts 
to introduce the stick, it lets it fall to the 
ground; and immediately goes in quest of 
another, probably to experience another dis- 
appointment on its return. When time and 
chance have enabled it to place a quantity of 
sticks at the bottom of the hole, it then goes 
to seek for materials of a more pliant and a 
softer nature. 
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The shrill and quickly repeated notes of 
the jackdaw, especially during incubation, 
are far from being unpleasant to the ear 
which is accustomed to rural sounds; but 
very few people have.an opportunity of paying 
attention to them, as this bird is by no means 
a general favourite with man.. It is com- 
monly accused of sucking eggs: but eggs 
form no part of its diet, otherwise it would be 
a bad neighbour here; and ringdoves, house- 
doves, wagtails, fowls, and ducks would wish 
it far away. It is vastly fond of peas and 
cherries. en these are done, the jackdaw 
repairs to the pastures, where it devours an 
incredible number of insects. 

After the young have left the nest, they 
join the rooks, and roost with them in the 
surrounding woods till near the autumnal 
equinox; when both rooks and jackdaws 
regularly retire at nightfall tothe eastward of 
this place, in immense flocks, and return to 
the westward every morning for the ensuing 
half year. 

The jackdaw lays from four to six eggs, 
varying very much in colour, and often in 
size and shape. When protected, it will 
build its nest in holes not above six feet 
from the ground, where people are passing 
and repassing every hour of the day. If you 
take away the eggs, and substitute those of 
magpies, the bird will hatch them, and rear 
the young ones with great care and affection. 

The plumage of the jackdaw is black, with 
shining silvery gray behind the head, changing 
when exposed to the different rays of light. 
A jackdaw once appeared here with a re- 
markable portion of white in one of the 
wings; it tarried with us for two yes and 
then disappeared for ever. Probably the sin- 
gularity of its wing had attracted the fatal 
notice of some experienced gunner, in its 
gg teri beyond this vale of safety. 

e jackdaw, like the rook, collects insects 

in its mouth, to feed its young; and this 

ives it the appearance of a pouch under the 
ower mandible. 

I know not how far naturalists will agree 
with me in the speculation that these birds 
remain in pairs the year throughout. When 
November’s winds haye stripped the syca- 
more of its every leaf, I see the daws sitting 
in pairs, side by side, upon the naked branches. 
They seem fond of preening each other's 
heads ; and, as they mostly leave the trees in 

airs, and in pairs return, I am led to con- 
jecture that their union is not dissolved af 
the period when the young no longer need 
parental aid. 

He who is fond of rural scenes, and loveg 
to rove 

“ On a mountain's lonely van, 
Beyond the noise of busy man, 
Painting fair the form of things, 
While the yellow linnet sings, 
Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her tale, 
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will never bring his mind to drive away this 
me ird, or allow his r to 

alge lifes for the value of eal of 

cherries.— Magazine of Natural History. 





A.tsricx, or pimento, is the dried berry of a 
West Indian species of myrtle, which grows 
to the height of 20 feet and upwards. It has 
somewhat oval leaves, about four inches long, 
of a deep, shining, nm colour; and nume- 
rous branches of white flowers, each with 
four small petals. In the whole vegetable 
world there is scarcely any tree more beau- 
tiful or more fragrant than a young pimento- 
tree about the month of July. Branched on 
all sides, richly clad with deep green leaves, 
which are relieved by an exuberance of white 
and richly aromatic flowers, it attracts the 
notice and admiration of all who approach it. 
Pimento-trees grow spontaneously, and m 
great abundance, in many parts of Jamaica, 
oe the berries od ser called 
lamaica-pepper ; but they cannot be propa- 
gated without great difficulty. The usual 
method of making a new pimento walk, or 
plantation, is to appropriate for this purpose 
a piece of woody ground in the neighbour- 
fiseh of an dlectlly culating wolk, or in a 
part of the country where the scattered trees 
are found in a native state. The other trees 
are cut down; and in a year or two, youn 
pimento plants are found to spring up in 
parts, supposed to have been produced from 
berries dropped there by birds which eagerly 
swallow them. About the month of Septem- 
ber, and not long after the blossoms have 
fallen, the berries are in a fit state to be 
gathered. At this time, though not quite 
ripe, they are full grown, and about the size 
of pepper berries. They are gathered by the 
hand: one labourer on a tree will strip 
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them off so quickly, as to employ three below 
in picking them up; and an industrious 
picker will fill a bag of 70 pounds’ weight in 
a day. The berries are then spread on a 
terrace, in the sun, to be dried ; but — 
an operation which requires great care, 

the necessity of keeping them entirely free 


from moisture. B drying lose their 
green colour, and n Binn 0 reddish brown; 
the process is known to be completed by 
their change of colour, and by the rattling of 
the seeds within the berries. They are 
— into bags or hogsheads for the mar 

et. When the berries are quite ripe, they 
are of a dark purple colour, and filled with a 
sweet pulp. 

Pimento is thought to resemble, in flavour, 

a mixture of cinnamon, nutmegs, and cloves; 
whence it has obtained the name of a//-spice, 
Its use, as a condiment, is well known, and 
for this purpose it was originally brought to 
this country. It is also employed in medi- 
cine, as an agreeable aromatic, and forms the 
basis of a distilled water, a spirit, and an 
essential oil. 


Metrospectibe Gleanings. 








BRICKS. 


Tue use of bricks is coeval with the earliest 
buildings of which we have anv trace or 
record. Indeed, the art of making bricks has 
been variously practised among different 
nations of every period. The bricks of the 
ancients differed from ours, inasmuch as they 
were dried in the sun, instead of ae burnt 
or baked by fire, and were mixed with chopped 
straw to give them a tenuity of substance. 
The most ancient specimens are among the 
ruins of Babylon, where, (according to Rich, 
the traveller, ) on the hill supposed to bear the 
relics of the temple of Belus, or the tower of 
Babel, are immense fragments of brickwork of 
no determinate figures, tumbled together, and 
converted into solid vitrified masses: they 
are completely molten, it is presumed from 
the temple having been destroyed by fire. 
Brickmaking, we learn from sacred history, 
was one of the laborious indignities by which 
the Israelites were oppressed during their 
bondage in Egypt. 

The ancient Babylonians often impressed 
or engraved inscriptions on their bricks, in a 
character-which has given rise to much dis- 
cussion among the learned. Specimens of 
them may be seen in the archaiological de- 
partment of the British Museum, the Museum 
of the East India Company, and in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The ancient Greeks chiefly used three 
kinds of bricks: those of two palms in 
length, those of four palms, and those of five 
palms. 

The Romans, from a comparative deficiency 
of marble, built more with bricks than the 
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Greeks: they used both burnt and unburnt. 
Most of the old houses of Rome were built 
of unburnt bricks ; which may be infered from 
the boast of Augustus, that he had found 
Rome of brick, and left it of marble; although 
this must be taken in some respects as an 
imperial hyperbole. 

he first use of baked bricks is uncertain. 
Vitruvius informs us that three sorts were 
used in his time:—the didoron, which was 
in general use among the Romans; the ¢e- 
tradoron, and the pentadoron, chiefly used 
by the Greeks. This account, with trifling 
variations, is confirmed by Pliny; but that 
the Romans had no exact moulds for their 
bricks, appears from a table of measurements 
of 13 different specimens, all of which vary in 
their dimensions. They inscribed mystical 
characters upon their bricks in imitation of 
the Jews; and Leland, in his Collections, 
gives an engraving of a brick, on which is 
represented the story of Sampson, with the 
foxes and firebrands. 
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We gather, however, from Pliny, that the 
bricks most in use among the s, were 
about 17 inches long, and 11 inches broad, 
and scarcely thicker than our paving bricks ; 
on which account, bricks subsequently made 
to resemble them in thickness, have been 
called wall-tiles. These bricks have occa- 
sionally been found in various parts of Eng- 
land in the foundations of buildings erected 
by the Romans during their sway in this 
country. One of the most interesting of 
these discoveries was that of a Roman brick 
dug up at Cambridge, a few years since, 
among the ruins of a temple dedicated to 
Diana, on thg foundation of which the pre- 
sent church of St. Peter is supposed to have 
been erected, within the site of the Roman 
city, or station.* This stood on the north- 
west side of the river Cam, and occupied 
about 30 acres of ground of an irregular 
figure: the ramparts are yet discoverable in 
several places. 





(Roman Brick found at Cambridge.) 


This brick, which is six inches long, four 
inches wide, and two in thickness, was incor- 
porated in the wall of a dwelling-house oppo- 
site to the south side of St. Peter’s church, 
but has since been removed, and in 1817, 
was for sale, in the possession of Mr. Kettle, 
of Cambridge. It probably now occupies a 
snug corner, or is imbedded in the wall of, 
the museum of some zealous collector of 
antiquarian treasures. The figures are raised 
between a quarter and half an inch,and have 
been surrounded by a projecting border, since 
mostly chipped or broken off, as may be seen 
by the Cut. 

Mr. Brayley, who inspected this brick, 
when at Cambri some years since, is not 
certain whether the substance of which it is 
made, is the same as that employed in the 
composition of the Roman tile: “ if it be 


really of a kindred quality, this antique (for 
ancient it certainly is) must be regarded as a 
most valuable one.” 

“The immediate object of the represen- 
tation is very obvious ; though the particular - 


® The fact of several churches in Britain oceu- 


write! 


uaries. The Corpo- 
ration al F ordered the —— of the rubbish 
&c. which accumulated round the church, and, 
in consequence, there have been discovered under the 
, the clustered columns of a building, 
which must have been of considerable extent. The 
hypothesis may, therefore, be set down as established, 
to the credit of those who advanced it. 
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event it was intended to c te is 
probably — the reach of conjecture. The 
two men who form the middle figures of the 
group, and who are bound together with 
thongs, are evidently British captives, wear- 
ing the Scotch bonnet on their heads, the 
Scotch plaid on their bodies, and the Scotch 
philibeg for breeches. Those who have them 
in a as evidently Roman soldiers 
leading the unfortunate captives either to 
execution or to prison. This is strikingly 
marked by the two foremost figures, the atti- 
tude of the Roman being expressive of the 
exertion of a strong degree of muscular force; 
whilst that of the prisoner, whgm he is drag- 
ging along, exhibits a tardy and reluctant 
gait, mingled with an attempt to excite pity 
or commiseration, the palms of his hands 
being expanded. 

“ In Horseley’s Britannia Romana, Scot- 
land, No. HI., is an engraving of a stone, 
representing three captives, all with their 
hands bound behind them, two with the 
Scotch dirk, and the third with the very 
bonnet which is so decidedly exhibited on 
the heads of the captives,” in the brick 
found at Cambridge. 

The sculpture dusesibed by Horseley has 
been considered asa valuable illustration of 
British weapons and dresses: yet it is very 
inferior to the representation before us. The 
former has not the plaided drapery of the 
Britons, which is so particularly noticed by 
Dion Cassius, when he speaks of Boadicea’s 
dress, as a robe marked with various colours. 

“ Tt can hardly be affirmed, however, that 
the plaided formed a distinctive fea- 
ture of the British dress, as stained garments 
are mentioned by different writers as being 
in use among the Gauls and other barbarous 
nations.”* 


rl Mr. Brayley, in Antiq. and Topog. Cabinet, 
Vol, 1. 
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—_— 
THE LATE POPULAR MR. SMITH. 


I prep on the Ist of April, 1823; and if the 
reader will go to the parish-church of Smith- 


. ton, ask the sexton for the key, and, having 


ined admission, if he will walk up the 
fott-hand side aisle, he will perceive my family 
pew, beneath which is my family vault, where 
my mortal remains are now reposing; and 
against the wall, over the very spot where I 
used to sit every Sunday, he will see a very 
handsome white marble monument : a female 
figure is represented in an attitude of despair, 
weeping over an urn, and on that urn is the 
following inscription :-— 

“ Sacred 
to the oe 
ANTHONY Suirn, Esy,, 
of Smithton Hall, 
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who departed this life 
on the lst of April, 1823. 
The integrity of his conduct and the amiability of his 
temper endeared him 
toa circle of friends : 
he has left an inconsolable Widow, 
and by her 
this Monument is erected.” 

[After enumerating the good qualities by 
which he became popular, Mr. Smith pro 
ceeds :] 

What I have now to relate may strike 
some of my readers as less probable, but, 
nevertheless, it is not one jot the less true, 
I was anxious not only to attain a degree of 
popularity whieh should survive my brief 
existence; I panted to witness that popu- 
larity ; unseen, to see the tears that would be 
shed,—unheard, to mingle with the mute 
mourners who would lament my death. Where 
is the advantage of being lamented if ond 
cannot hear the lamentations ? But how was 
this privilege to be attained ? Alas! attained 
it was ; but the means shall never be divulged 
to my readers. ‘ 
I had perused St. Leon ; I, therefore, knew 
that perpetually ted youth had been 
sought and had been bought. I had read 
Frankenstein, and I had seen that wonders, 
equally astonishing and supernatural, had 
been attained by mortals. I wanted to watch 
my own weepers, nod at my own plumes, 
count my own mourning-coaches, and read 
with my own eyes the laudatory paragraph 
that —< my hy demise in 7 on 
newspaper. i my point,—I did al 
this, ana ‘acee thin this but I would not 
advise any universally-admired — 
and fondly-idolized husband to follow my 
example. What devilish arts I used, what 
spells, what conjurations, never will I reveal ; 
suffice it to say that I attained the object of 
my desires. Two was I to have at 
those I left behind me,—one exactly a month 
after my demise, the second on that day ten 

ars | 

And now for the result of peep the first. 

In some degree my thirst for posthumous 
popularity was certainly gratified ; and I will 
begin with the pleasantest part of my own 
“ post mortem examination.” 

My own house (or rather the house that 
had been mine) looked doleful enough : no 
mirth, no guests, no music ; the servants in 
deep mourning, and a hatchment over the 
door. My own wife (or rather my relict) was 
a perfect picture of misery and mourning, in 
the extreme of the fashion. She heaved the 
deepest sighs, she was trimmed with the 
deepest crape, and wore the deepest hems 
that ever were seen. The depth of her de- 

ndency was trul tifying. Her cap 
8 noid cdateiontlousty mete, and be- 
neath its folds every hair upon her head lay 
hid. She was a moving mass of crape and 
bombasin. In her right hand was a pocket: 
handkerchief, in her left a smelling-bottle 
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andin her eye a tear. She was closeted with grandmother's funeral. The village butcher 


a gentleman, but it was no rival—nothing to 
arouse one jealous pang in the bosom of a 
departed husband. It was, in fact, a marble 
masonic meeting. She was giving directions 
about my monument, and putting herself into 
the attitude of lamentation in which she 
wished to be represented (and is represented), 
bending over my urn: she burst into a tor- 
rent of tears, and in scarce articulate accents 
called for her “ sainted Anthony.” When 
she came a little to herself, she grumbled 
somewhat at the extravagance of the esti- 
mate, knocking off here and there some little 
ornamental monumental decoration, bargain- 
ing about my inscription, and cheapening 
my urn ! 

She was mye nT | the entrance of a 
milliner, who was ordered to prepare a black 
velvet cloak lined with ermine; and no ex- 
pense was to be s . Alas! thought I, 
the widow’s “ inky cloak” may well be warm ; 
my black marble covering will be cold com- 
fort to her. “ Just to amuse you, ma’am,’ 
said the murchande des modes, “ do look at 
some things that are going home for Miss 
Jones’s wedding.” 

The widow said nothing; and I thought 
it was with a vacant eye that she gazed apa- 
thetically at satin, blonde, and feathers white 
as the driven snow. At length she cried 
abruptly, “ I cannot—cannot wear them !” 
and covering her face with her handkerchief, 
she wept more loudly than before. Happy 
late husband that I was—surely for me she 
wept! A housemaid was blubbering on the 
stairs, a foutman sighing in the hall; this is 
as it should be, thought I: and when I heard 
that a temporary reduction in the establish- 
ment was determined on, and that the weep- 
ing and sighing individuals had been just 
discharged, I felt the soothing conviction, that 
leaving their living mistress tore open the 
wounds inflicted by the loss of their late 
master, and made them bleed afresh. My 
dog howled as I passed him, my horse ran 
wild in the paddock, and the clock in my 
own sitting-room maintained a sad and stub- 
born silence, wanting my hand to wind it 


up. 

Things evidently did not go on in the old 
routine without me, and this was soothing to 
my spirit. My own portrait was turned with 
its face to the wall: my widow having no 
longer the original to look at, could not en- 
dure gazing at the mute resemblance! What, 
after all, thought I, is the use of a portrait ? 
When the original lives, we have something 
better to look at; and when the original is 
gone, we cannot bear to look at it. that 
as it may, I did not the less appreciate my 
widow’s sensibility. 

On the village green the idle boys played 
cricket ; they mourned me not—but what of 
that? a boy will skip in the rear of his 


stood disconsolately at the door of his shop, 
and said to the village baker, who was de- 
spondingly passing by, “ Dull times these, 
neighbour Bonebread ! dull times. Ah! we 
miss the good squire, and the feastings at 
the hall.” 

On a dead wall I read, “ Smith for ever.” 
“ For ever,” thought I, “is a long time to 
talk about.” Close to it, I saw, “ Mitts for 
ever,” written in letters equally large, and 
much more fresh. He was my parliamentary 
successor, and his politics were the same as 
my own. This was cheering; my consti- 
tuents had nat deserted my principles—more 
than that I could not expect. The “Smrrn,” 
who, they said, was to be their representative 
“¥OR EVER,” was now just as dead as the 
wall upon which his name was chalked ! 

Again I retired to my resting-place under 
the tamily pew in the church of Smithton, 
quite satisfied that, at the expiration of ten 
years, I should take my second peep at equally 
gratifying, though rather softened, evidences 
of my popularity. 

Ten years ! What a brief period to look 
back upon! What an age in perspective! 
How little do we dread that which is certain 
not to befall us for ten years! Yet how 
swiftly to all of us will ten years seem to fly! 
What changes, tuo, will ten years bring to 
all! Yon schoolboy of ten, with his toys and 
and his noise, will be the lover of twenty! 
The man now in the prime of lite will,in ten 
years, see Time’s snow mingling with his dark 
and glossy curls! And they who now are old, 
—the kind, the cheerful, looking, as we say, 
so much younger than they really are—what 
will ten years bring to them ? 

e ten years of my sepulchral slumber 
passed away, and the day arrived for my 
second and last peep at my disconsolate 
widow and wide circle of affectionate friends. 

The monument already mentioned opened 
“ its ponderous and marble jaws” for the last 
time, and invisibly I glided to the gates of 
my old domain. e old Doric lodge had 
been pulled down, and a Gothic one, all 
thatch and rough poles, little windows and 
creepers, (a sort of cottage gone mad,) had 
been erected in its stead. I entered, and 
could not find my way to my own house ; the 
road had been turned, old trees had been 
felled, and new plantations made; ponds had 
been filled up, and Jakes had been dug; my 
own little “ Temple to Friendship” was not 
to be found, but a temple dedicated to the 
blind God had been erected in a conspicuous 
situation. “ Ah!” thought I, “her love is a 
buried Jove, but not the less dear. To me— 
to her dear departed—to her ‘ sainted Au- 
thony,’—this temple has been dedicated !” 

So entirely was the park c that I 
did not arrive at the mansion until the hour 
of dinner. There ‘was a bustle at the hall. 
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door, servants were assembled in gay liveries 
cartiages were driving up and setting down, 
and lights gleamed from the interior. A 
dinner party !—no harm in that: on the con- 
trary I deemed it fortunate. Doubtless my 
widow, still in the sober gray of ameliorated 
mourning, had summoned round her the best 
and the dearest of my friends ; and though 
their griefs. were naturally somewhat mel- 
lowed by time, they remembered me in their 
calm yet cheerful circle, and fondly breathed 
my name! Unseen I passed into the dining- 
room—all that I beheld was new to me—the 
house had been new built on a grander scale 
—and the furniture was magnificent! I cast 
my eyes round the table, where the guests 
were now assembled. Oh! what bliss was 
mine! At the head sat my widowed wife, all 
smiles, all loveliness, all pink silk and flowers 
—not so young as when I last beheld her, 
but very handsome, and considerably fatter. 
At the foot (oh! what a touching compli- 
ment to me /) sat one of my oldest, dearest, 
best of friends, Mr. Mitts, the son of a 
baronet who resided in my neighbourhood : 
his father too was there, with his antiquated 
lady, and the whole circle was formed by per- 
sons whom, living, I had known and loved. 
My friend at the bottom of the table did the 
honours well, (though he omitted to do what 
I think he ought to have done—drink to my 
memory,) and the only thing that occurred 
to startle me before the removal of dinner was 
my widow’s calling him “ my dear.” But 
there was something gratifying even in that, 
for it must have been of me she was think- 
ing; it was a slip of the tongue, that plainly 
showed the fond yearning of the widowed 
heart. 


When the dessert had been arranged on 
the table, she — “ one of verge 

ing, “ John, te! ins to brin e 
children.” What could pap ? on was 
Muggins? and what children did she wish 
to be brought? J never had any children! 
Presently the door flew open, and in ran 
eight noisy, healthy, beautiful brats. The 

unger ones congregated round the hostess ; 
but the two eldest, both fine boys, ran to Mr. 
Mitts, at the bottom of the table, and each 
*took possession of a knee. They both strongly 
resembled Mitts; and what was my asto- 
nishment when he exclaimed, addressing my 
widow, “ Mary, my love, may I give them 
some orange ?” 

What could he mean by “ Mary, my love ?” 
—a sin mode of addressing a deceased 
friend’s relict! But the mystery was soon ex- 
plained. Sir Marmaduke Mitts filled his 
glass, and after insisting that all the com- 
pany should follow his example, he said to 

is son, “ This is your birthday, Jack; here’s 
your health, my boy, and may you and Mary 
long live happy together ! Come, my friends, 
the health of Mr. and Mrs. Mitts.” 
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So then, after all, I had come out on an ex- 
ceedingly cold day to see my widow doing 
the honours as Mrs. Mitts! 

“ When is your birthday ?” said Sir Mar. 
maduke to his daughter-in-law. 

‘In June,” she replied, “ but I have not 
been in the habit of keeping birthdays till 
lately: poor Mr. Smith could not bear them 
to be kept.” 

“ What’s that about poor Smith ?” said 
the successor to my house, my wife, and m 
other appurtenances. “ Do you say Smit 
could not bear birthdays ? Very silly of him, 
then; but poor Smith had his oddities.” 

“ Oh!” said my widow, and Mr. Mitts’s 
wife, “ We cannot u/ways command perfec- 
tion; poor, dear Mr. Smith meant well, but 
every man cannot be a Mitts.” She smiled, 
and nodded down the table; Mr. Mitts look. 
ed, as well he might, particularly pleased; 
and then the ladies left the room. 

“ Talking of Smith,” said Sir Marmaduke, 
“ what wretched taste he had, oor man! 
This place was quite thrown away upon him; 
he had uno idea of its capabilities.” 

“ No,” replied a gentleman to whom I had 
bequeathed a legacy—“ with the best inten- 
tions in the world, Smith was really a very 
odd man.” 

‘“‘ His house,” added another, who used to 
dine with me three times a-week, “ was never 
thoroughly agreeable ;—it was not his fault, 
poor fellow !” 

“ No, no,” said a very old friend of mine, 
at the same time taking snuff from a gold 
box which had been my gift, “he did every 
thing for the best; but, between ourselves, 
Smith was a bore.” 

“ It is well,” said Mr. Mitts, “that talkin 
of Aim has not the effect which is attribut 
to talking of another invisible personage ! 
Let him rest in peace: for if it were possible 
that he could be reanimated, his reap ce 
here to claim his aud chattels, and 
above all, his wife, would be attended with 
rather awkward consequences.” 

So much for my posthumous curiosity ! 
Vain mortal that I was, to suppose that atter 
a dreamless sleep of ten long years, I could 
return to the land of the living, and find the 
place and the hearts that I once filled, still 
unoccupied ! In the very handsome frame of 
my own picture, was now placed a portrait of 
John Mitts, Esq.; mine was thrown aside in 
an old lumber-room, where the sportive chil- 
dren of my widow had recently discovered it, 
and with their mimic swords innocently © 
poked out the eyes of what they were pleased 
to denominate “ the dirty picture of the 
ugly man.” My presumption has been pro- 
perly rewarded: let no one who is called to 
his last account, wish, like me, to be per- 
mitted to revisit earth. If such a visit were 
granted, and like me. he returned invisibly, 
all that he would see and hear would wound 
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his spirit: but were he permitted to reappear 
visibly, in propria persona, mortifying indeed 
would be his welcome ! 

It is not my intention to bequeath to my 
reader a lecture, or a sermon, ere I return to 
my family vault: yet “ THE POST MORTEM 
COGITATIONS OF THE LATE POPULAR MR. 
suirH”’ are not without a moraL..—New 
Monthly Magazine. 


flanners anv Customs. 





THE JEWS’ NEW YEAR. 


Tue following account of the Jews’ new year, 
is given in Purchas’s Pilgrimage, published 
in 1613:—“ The Jews believe that God 
created the world in September, or Tisri— 
that at the revolution of the same time yearly, 
he sitteth in judgment, and taketh en 
of every man’s life, and pronounces sentence 
accordingly. The morning of the new year 
is proclaimed by the sound of trumpet of a 
tam’s horn, to warn them that they may think 
of their sins. The day before, they rise 
sooner in the morning and pray. When they 
have done in the synagogue, they go to the 
graves, testifying that if God does not pardon 
them, they are like to the dead; and praying, 
that for the good works of the saints he will 
pity them ; and there they give large sums in 
alms. After noon they shave, adorn, and 
bathe themselves, that they may be pure the 
next day, and in the water they make con- 
fession of their sins. The feast begins with 
a cup of wine and new year salutations; and 
on their tables there is a ram’s head, in re- 
membrance of ‘ that ram which was offered 
in Isaac’s stead ;? and for this cause are the 
trumpets of ram’s horns. Fish they eat to 
signify the multiplication of their works ; 
they eat sweet fruits of all sorts, and make 
themselves merry, as assured of forgiveness 
of their sins; and after meat they resort to 
some bridge to hurl their sins into the water ; 
as it is written: ‘ He shall cast all our sins 
into the bottom of the sea.’ From this day 
to the tenth day is a time of penance or 
Lent.” W. G. C. 


CHINESE BEGGARS. 


Tue streets of Canton swarm with beggars, 
old and young, blind and lame. They do 
not remain in the streets, but enter the shops, 
and make a noise by ringing and striking 
espa or gongs, till they receive alms, when 

y retire. Custom will not allow of their 
being turned out violently, and they generally 
persevere till they receive the small copper 
coin of the Chinese, called by Europeans 
acash. A new class of beggars, or spouters, 
has lately arisen: they commit to memory 
descriptive stories; and, on entering a shop, 
instead of singing, they recite their tales in a 
loud voice, with gesticulations, and slap the 


counter with a piece of flat wood, till they 
are relieved. W.D.L. ° 





The Podelist. 


NORA BOYLE. 

(Concluded from page 191.) 
Mount-Morron House was built on the 
precipitous bank of a torrent that poured the 
collected waters of its course into the Shan- 
non, sometimes in a tiny cascade that was 
hardly visible, trickling down the face of its 
steep channel, and sometimes, as on this 
occasiun, in a thundering waterfall that shook 
the trees upon its sides, and drove the beaten 
flood in a tumultuous repulse far over its 
level banks beyond. The rear walls of the 
building rose almost from the verge of the 
rock; and any ledge that their regular foun- 
dation had left, was inaccessible except from 
below. 

Morton descended the steep and wooded 
bank till he arrived at the water’s edge, which 
was now risen so high, that in some places 
there was barely footing between it and the 
overhanging precipice. The j and 
confused masses of rock that usually obstruct- 
ed the course of the howling brook were now 
covered by a deep river that poured its silent 
weight of waters from bank to bank, unin- 
terrupted, save here and there where a sullen 
gurgle told that some overhanging branch or 
twisted root was struggling ineffectually with 
its swift oppressor—Every stock and stone, 
from the spot where he stood to the window 
of Nora Boyle, was known—alas! too well 
known—to Richard Morton; yet he paused 
and shuddered when he looked at the drift- 
ing tempest and black precipice above him, 
and at the swelling inundation at his feet. 
Bound upon whatever errand of sin, he might 
have clambered up the ragged pathway be- 
fore, yet his hand had never trembled as it 
grasped branch or tendril, and his knee had 
ever been firm above the narrowest footing ; 
but whether it was the increased danger of 
the ascent on such a night, or the tremen- 
dous consciousness of what that perilous 
ascent was undertaken for, that now un- 
manned him, he stood in nerveless trepi- 
dation, his hand laid upon the first hold 
had to take, and his fvot placed in its first 
step up the sheer face of the crag, motionless, 
till suddenly a strong light flashed succes- 
sively from the three loopholes of the hall, 
and after disappearing for a moment, streamed 
again with a strong and steady lustre from 
the well-known window of his paramour. He 
started from his trance, and flung himself to 
the next ledge ut a bound; thence toiling 
upward, now swinging from branch to branch, 
now clambering from crag to crag, sometimes 
hanging from the one hand, sometimes from 
the other, panting and exhausted he.at length 
gained the projection beneath Nora’s window, 
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He caught the sill, and raising himself slowly, 
looked into the apartment. A light burned 
on the high mantel-piece, and a low fire was 

athering into flame below. On the floor 
Knelt Nora Boyle, and before her, wrapped in 
blankets, lay the discoloured body of the 
frozen child. 

“ Nora,” cried Morton, in a strong whisper, 
“ what are doing? You will ruin all! 
Put him in Lis contin and get to bed.” 

She raised her head with a strong shudder. 
“ Villain, I defy you!” she cried, and bent 
down again—it was to chafe the little limbs 
with both hands, 

“Villain! villain!” repeated Morton— 
“ are you mad ? do you know what you say? 
open the window, and I will show you what 
to do myself.” 3 oe 

Her long hair, glistening with rain, 
fallen Prove. Pore dew ps her hands; she 
threw back her head to part it on her brow, 
dnd bind up the wet locks behind; and, as 
with unconscious violence, she drew the dark 
and glossy bands till the water streamed from 
their hard knot, cast one glance of exulting 
abhorrence at the window, and cried again, 
“ Villain, I defy you! The baby is not 
dead !”” 

“ It is a lie!” cried Morton, furiously, but 
his heart misgave him as he uttered the 
words ; and the chance of losing all by that 
unforeseen possibility, smote upon his soul 
with sickening suddenness. “ No, no, Nora,” 
he cried, “ you are deceived. It cannot be. 
The body is as cold as a stone. You will be 
hanged for his murder if you go on.—Nora !” 
for she did not seem to hear him, bending 
with her face to the infant’s, and constantly 
chafing with both her hands,—“ Nora! give 
it up and save yourself. Put him in the 
cradle, I will marry you—I will, by all that 
is sacred, if you do! I will make you Lady 
Morton, y eaven I will, before to-morrow 
morning if you give it up.—Nora! wretch ! 
hear me, I will not be trifled with. Open 


the window or I will break it in,” and he d 


shook the stauncheons furiously, but she 
heard him not. 

“ Oh, blessed mother, if ever I prayed to 
you with a pure heart, make my hands warm 
now,” she cried, for the livid purple was 
already changing upon the little limbs. 
“ Baby, dear baby !” she sobbed with burst- 
ing tears of joy, “ ate you coming at last to 
save me? Oh, open your blue eyes! smile 
upon me :— bless me for ever with one breath ! 
—dOh, gracious God, I bless thee! his eyes 
are opening!” and she fell by the re-animated 
infant’s side, swooning again; but from the 
excess of feelings, oh, how different from 
those which had stricken her down, a con- 
acious and despairing sinner at the foot of 
the cold stone on Dirramahon Moor ! 

Nora Boyle returned slowly and painfully 
to consciousness. The images of life’s bright 


dawning in the eyes of the little one, and of 
the savage scowl that had glared upon her 
through the window, as the baffled villain 
saw his last dark hope dispelled, still floated 
before her confused senses, but she remem. 
bered nothing distinctly. Something was 
moving, twining, warm, among the lo 

tresses on her neck.—Oh, bles: touch ! it 
was the little hand with its soft busy fingers 
playing with her curls! She would have 
clasped the recovered treasure to her heart, 
but returning recollection of the wrong she 
had done him detered her, and she could 
only sit and gaze with an awful and reve- 
rential wonder upon the miracle of heaven’s 
kindness that lay, moving and smiling in the 
— genial glow of the bright hearth before 


er. 

She gazed till the fulness of her heart had 
almost overcome her once more, but tears at 
last came struggling up with the imprisoned 
passion, and it forth in long and re- 
lieving weeping. But her unburthened 
heart had hardly expanded again within her 
bosom, when the thoughts of her own inju- 
ries, degradation, and abandonment, and t 
dreadful reflection that all had been endured 
for the sake of such a man as Morton, came 
crowding on her soul, and choked the re- 
lieving tears at their source. She covered 
her face with her hands, as if to hide herself 
from the innocent being before her, and it 
was not till she had knelt in long and fervent 
prayer that she dared at length to look upon 
or touch him. At last she arose, and, giving 
him one timid caress, lifted her sweet burden 
again, and bore him with steps that seemed, 
unsteady as they were, to tread on air, to his 
own empty cradle by the bedside of the still 
sleeping nurse. She placed him softly in his 
little nest, and stole to the door,—returned— 
kissed him—he laughed, and stretching out 
his tiny arms, wound them round her neck. 
“Oh, blessed baby, let me away,” she uncon. 
sciously whispered, as she strove gently to 
isengage herself, but he wreathed the play- 
ful embrace still closer and closer. She 
heard a door open suddenly, and a footstep 
on the lobby; then her own name called at 
the door of her chamber in a voice of fearful 
alarm—the voice of Lady Morton roused 
from her sick bed by some new calamity. 
Nora’s first impulse was to go, to cast her- 
self at her feet, to confess all, and to implore 
her pardon ; but the shame of that confession 
seemed so dreadful that she stood trembling 
in irresolute confusion till her kinswoman 
entered. Lady Morton was ghastly pale, as 
well from recent illness as from agitation. 
“ Oh, Nora, are you here? has the baby been 
unwell ?—No, no, you need not lift him now, 
but call the servants, dear Nora, for I can go 
no farther,” she said, as she sank exhausted 
on a seat. Nora at her in wild con- 
fusion. 


“ Leave the infant with me, Nora,” 
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continued Lady Morton, “ and go rouse the 
servants, for I am terrified almost to death. 
There is some one drowning in the river :” 
Nora uttered one piercing scream and rushed 
towards the window. “ You cannot hear it 
here, Nora,” said the lady, “ hat | comes 
from under the black crag. Oh, protect 
me from ever hearing such a sound again !” 

Nora clasped her hands tight over her 
breast to suppress the agony of rising despair, 
and rushed from the room. Her cries soon 
raised the household; and in a short time 
servants were thronging from the front with 
ropes and lanterns, and scrambling down the 
steep bank to the water’s edge. Nora was 
the first at the river’s brink. ~ was _ 
moaning of the wind, and the sullen rush o' 
waters.—“ Lights, lights!” she cried, “ bring 
hither lights, for it is here that the pathway 
crosses the cray ; but I cannot find it.” 
‘ Ah, miss,” cried old Felix Daly, the 
butler, as he gained her side with the dull 
light of his lantern; “the pathway is six 
feet under water by this; the man 1s not in 
Ireland that dare attempt it.” 

Suddenly Lady Morton’s voice was heard 

m her window above, and there was some- 

ing wildly earnest in the tones as they 
swept over their heads upon the wind—“ Hold 
out your lantern farther over the water. I 
we something in the bend of the river.” 

The old man bent over the torrent with 
his arm extended. 

“ Farther yet,” was all they could hear of 
the lady’s next cry. q 

“1 cannot reach farther, my lady,” said 


«Give me the light,” cried Nora. She 
took the lantern from his hand, and, asa 
mass of loose rubbish, long straws, grass, 
and briers, gathered in some upland eddy, 
came sailing down the river, she cast it with 
a firm hand on the rude raft it offered. The 
lantern sunk through the yielding brambles 
till the light was almost level with the water, 
but some stronger branch, or firmer texture 
of the sods and rushes, arrested its farther 
descent, and, flickering up from the very 
verge of the stream, it floated away, casting 
“pale, yellow light around, that showed the 
faked rocks with their waving crown of 
woods on either hand, and the brown twisted 
torrent between, like the back of a great 
serpent, writhing and rushing down the glen. 
It disappeared behind the black crag, and in 
breathless suspense they listened for the next 
ery from above. First came a scream sound- 
ing shrilly over all, and then they could dis- 
tinguish the exclamations,— 

“T see it now! alas! Itisaman. He 
is caught upon a branch, and the water 
breaks over him. His hands and feet are 
swept out in the current. The light is sink- 
ing—it flickers on his face. Mercitul Heaven! 
it is my cousin Richard !” 
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While Felix Daly listened to these words 
which came fitfully on his shuddering ears 
from above, he also heard a low voice by his 
side say, “ God have mercy on my soul!” 
and at the same instant beheld Nora Boyle 
plunge forward into the stream. He seized 
her dress and shouted for assistance. The 
river struggled hard to hold its prey, and 
drew him after till he stood to his knees in 
the flood. Another step would have preci- 
pitated both into an irresistible weight of 
water beyond, for they stood upon an over- 
hanging bank covered by the stream; but 
timely help arrived, and both were dragged 
from the reluctant torrent. They de Fae 
out upon the bank, the old man weak as an 
infant, the wretched girl quite insensible. 
They bore her to the house ; they laid her in 
warm blankets—they chafed, and at length 
revived her, even as she had revived the mur- 
dered infant an hour before; but when at 
length she opened her eyes, alas! there was 
no dawning of intelligence there. She raved 
all night in utter delinum. Lady Morton sat 
by her bedside, listening in horror and amaze- 
ment to the revelations of her madness. First, 
she gathered that her child had been carried 
out, she could not find for what purpose: 
then she heard that he had been (as the 
miserable being expressed it) dead ; and had 
she not held him even then breathing and 
moving in her own arms, she would have run 
to his cradle to satisfy herself that it was not 
achangeling. But her fear and amazement 
turned to horror almost insupportable, when 
at length, Nora’s involuntary confession dis- 
closed her seducer’s motive in making that 
theft the condition of their promised. mar- 
riage, and that horror was again lost in gra- 
titude and wonder, when she heard the excla- 
mations of wild delight with which Nora 
acted over again the scene of her child’s resus- 
citation ; and, finally, she left her bedside at 
daybreak, worn out with mingled emotions of 
joy and sorrow. 

With the earliest light of dawn, the do- 
mestics were again by the river side. Its 
shrunken waters now yielded them a pathway 
to the spot where the body of Morton had 
been seen at night. Body there was none ; 
but on the branch that had arrested it there 
still remained a ragged piece of cloth flutter- 
ing over the turbid stream, which now flowed 
many feet below that last and only remnant 
ever discovered of the miserable man. His 
horse was found dead, laired in a-morass, 
near the pillar, girths and bridle broken. He. 
had burst from his confinement, and foun-. 
dered in thestorm. Reason returned to Nora 
Boyle, but life was fast departing. Her 
kinswoman had given her her full forgiveness, 
and the last rites of her church had been 
administered. “ Wilt thou too forgive me, 
dear child ?” she said to the baby on his 
mother’s breast. The boy stretched out his 
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arms, she clasped him witha feeble embrace, 
and breathed her last in a blessing on his 
lips.—_Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Che Hatherer. 


ato a Wafers.—When Lord Nelson 
i the t victory at Copenhagen, he 
Sedona the fand-batteries by hie rae. a 
but he found out that one or more of his 
ships were in rather shallow water; it was, 
therefore, deemed expedient to send a letter to 
the Crown Prince of Denmark, to demand 
a cessation of hostilities, in order to spare 
further effusion of human blood. The letter 
being written and neatly folded, Lord Nelson 
sent for a stick of sealing wax. It so hap- 
pened that he who was sent on this commis- 
sion, had his head taken off by a cannon 
ball. This was reported to Nelson: “ Send 
another messenger for the wax,” said he. It 
was observed to him that there were wafers 
on the table ; “Send for the sealing wax,” he 
repeated. It was done, and the letter was 
sealed.‘ Some one said, “ May I take the 
liberty of asking why, under so hot a fire, and 
after such an accident, you have attached so 
much importance to a ci it pparently 
trifling ?” He replied, “ If I had made use 
of a wafer, it would have been still wet when 
the letter was mted to the Crown Prince : 
he would have infered that the letter was 
sent off in a hurry, and that we had some 
very pressing occasion fur it. The wax 
told no tales.” Fernanpo, 


Guilds.—In the eleventh century, Anglo- 
Saxon merchant ships traded from Britain to 
Rome, and such vessels sometimes went out 
together armed for their mutual protection. 
This was effected by associations called 
Guilds, which were instituted in some mer- 
cantile towns and sea-ports, for carrying on 
more successful commercial enterprises, having 
sometimes a guild-hall for assembling in. 
Generally speaking, however, the Anglo- 
Saxon guilds were established on the prin- 
ciple of the modern clubs and benefit societies; 
their name being derived from the word 
guildan, to pay. The subscription was one 
penny at Easter from every hearth or family, 
and one penny at every member's death, 
Their intention was to generate mutual 
faith, to support the members under the 
numerous pecuniary penalties of the laws, 
and principally to provide for the burial and 
religious rites of the dead. 





Aristippus.—One day Aristippus requested 
Dionysius the Tyrant (at whose bout he was 
a great eerie give him a talent. “ How 
is this,” asked Dionysius, you once told me 
that wise men never wanted money.”’ “ Give 
me the talent first,” replied Aristippus, “ and 
we will discuss the matter afterwards.” Dio- 
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nysius accordingly gave him one. “ Well,” 
said Aristippus, “ you see I do not want 
money.” 


Dionysius once made a present of money 
to Aristippus, and of books to Plato. Some 
of the bystanders wished, from this distinc. 
tion, to draw an inference to the disadvantage 
of Aristippus. He replied, “I stand in need 
of money, and Plato stands in need of books.” 


A man brought his son to Aristippus to 
be instructed by him, and that he 
would take particular care of him. For this 
care Aristippus demanded 50 drachmas, 
“ How,” replied the father, “ why, with that 
I could buy a slave.” “ Do so then,” retort- 
ed Aristippus, “ and you will have a pair.” 


Another time, seeing that his slave, who 
was following him, could not keep up with 
him on account of a load of money which he 
was carrying, “ Throw some of it away,” 
said Aristippus, “ and only keep what you 
can carry with ease.” 


Use of the Toes.—It is remarkable to what 
excellent use the toes are applied in India, 
In England it is difficult to say whether they 
are of any use at all; but in India they are 
second fingers; and, in Bengalee, are indeed 
called the “ feet fingers.” In his own house 
a Hindoo makes use of them to fasten the 
clog to his feet, by means of a button, which 
he slips between the two middle toes. The 
tailor, if he does not thread his needle with 
his toes, twists the thread with them; the 
cook holds his knife with his toes, while he 
cuts fish, vegetables, &c.; the joiner, the 
weaver, og" several other ae a 
use them for a variety of purposes, 
which an European would never think of 
employing them. FERNANDO. 


An English Hint—Au Italian Prince, 
remarkable for pride and ill-humour, once 
walking on the balcony of his presence cham- 
ber with an English ambassador, who had 
greatly thwarted him in his violent out- 
breakings of temper, said to him, “ Do you 
know, six, that one of my ancestors forced a 
person of your description from this balcony 
into the street?” “ It might be so,” coolly 
replied the Englishman, “ but perhaps it was 
not the fashion then as it is now to wear 
swords.”’ 





If the dull Antiq n who is “ employed in col- 
lecting curivsities for the British Museum,” succeed. 
uo better in that “ important business” than in 
ridiculing Miss Kemble's “ bo snow,” he has 
little “ quicksilver” in his composition. Is this his 
best mode of passing the Museum vacation ? 
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